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meteorology, zoology, and forestry and agriculture. The index and obituary list 
cover the last five volumes. The work is admirably edited, the index makes all 
information available, and the book is not only an accurate reference volume but 
also a work that will interest many general readers. 

Panama to Patagonia. The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast 
Countries. By Charles M. Pepper. With Maps and Illustrations, 
pp. xxii-400, 8vo. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1906. 
Mr. Pepper has written a book that is pleasantly unpretentious and hand- 
somely illustrated. The maps are as good as they can be, fully answering their 
purpose. Statistics, tables of distances, indications in regard to climate and 
vegetation, abound, and they are mainly correct. The journey of Mr. Pepper 
encompassed the whole South American coast from Panama to Punta Arenas, 
some of the Peruvian interior, and great part of western Bolivia. Most of his 
observations on the present condition of the countries he visited are just, showing 
that he saw with unprejudiced and intelligent eyes and listened attentively to 
good sources of information. There are, of course, a number of misstatements in 
regard to the early past, and some queer appreciations of art and architecture; 
but as the author makes no pretence to treat of such matters authoritatively, it 
would be unjust to chide him. His purpose is "to consider and describe the effect 
of the Panama Canal on the West Coast countries of South America from the 
year 1905," and he has honestly endeavoured to attain it. He justly says: 

The effort to divorce economic and social forces from places and peoples in order to analyze a 
principle usually is so barren that 1 have not attempted it. Places have their significance, and people 
are the human material. Customs and institutions are only understood properly in their environment. 

A. F. B. 

Das Problem der Volkerverwandtschaft. . Von Dr. Joh. Richard 
Mucke, ord. Professor an der K. Universitat Jurjeff (Dorpat). 

Greifswald, Verlag von Julius Abel, 1905. (Pr., M. 7.50.) 
The main purpose of this book is to disprove the common thedry of an 
"Urvolk," which the author denounces as unscientific, because it constructs, first, 
an imaginary nation in order to explain the existing ones, and, then, an imaginary 
country from which said nation is supposed to have spread. To put the discussion 
upon a more scientific basis he pursues his investigations by a strictly "geo- 
graphico-statistical" method, collecting facts from all available records of history 
and ethnology, examining the "geographical individual" from which each 
observation is recorded, and from the material thus classified in a card cata- 
logue of some 35,000 cards he has gained the conclusion that the idea of a 
common origin of the nations by migration from some original centre, whether 
we call it Aryan or otherwise, must be entirely abandoned. His opinion is that 
every nation has grown up more or less strictly on the same geographical indi- 
vidual which it occupies in the present, and that its origin is due to an amalga- 
mation of highland and lowland peoples. Whether in South America, in ancient 
Greece, or in Tacitus's Germania, everywhere the same two components of the 
population present themselves: one, with common characteristics, occupying the 
low parts of the country, along rivers and by lakes or swamps; the other, with 
as distinct characteristics of its own, on the hills, interspersed among the 
former. 

Under primitive conditions, when the two components still existed separately, 
the ethnological unit was the "horde," often inadequately called clan, tribe, family, 
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etc. — namely, a group of people camping or housing together and connected by 
blood kinship. The character of their common habitation he defines exclusively 
as a resting-place, emphatically denying that the desire for protection should 
have anything to do with its origin. As some may disagree with him on this 
point, it is to be regretted that, of all the assertions made in the book, this should 
be the only one which is not supported by positive facts. The shape of the camp, 
and of the later house, was given by the habits of the horde of lying down to rest, 
and this was, in its turn, predestined by the geographical individual on which 
they camped — namely, in straight parallel rows along the rivers, in "round rows" 
( ?) — "Rundreihen" — on the hills. Thus the long-house and the round-house are 
found as the two primitive forms of house-building all over the world. The 
space thus covered by the horde is the "dwelling space" (Wohnraum), in distinc- 
tion from the "living space" (Lebensraum) , which includes the area which 
furnishes the horde their means of living. The concept horde in the fullest of 
its meaning includes, then, (a) the dwelling space, (b) its occupants, (c) the 
special order maintained on that space, (d) the boundary of that space. 

As long as the horde lives a separate life for itself, sexual relations are 
naturally endogamous, so that the language even makes no distinction between 
brother and husband, father and uncle ("avunculate"). Thus neither matriarchy 
nor patriarchy can claim to have stood at the beginnings of society, both having 
evolved, not from promiscuous intercourse, which is a sign of decadence wherever 
found, but from the primitive intercourse between "brothers and sisters" — viz., 
blood relations constituting the horde. The author's explanation of how inter- 
course between blood relations came to be avoided is perhaps the best that has 
ever been given, because it works entirely without instincts or the awakening 
of a "moral consciousness" to the horror of incest. It is based on the distinction 
between matrimonium and familia. The plain facts which he gives are these: 
Within the horde, where all are of the same kin, there are no masters and no 
servants. If one of them stands out as a primus inter pares the relation of the 
other members of the horde toward him, as toward each other, is only one of 
obsequentia, not of obedientia. No husband-brother can thus be the master of his 
wife-sister, nor can she be his mistress. For service, they capture outsiders: the 
women are given strangers to do men's, and the men to do women's, work for 
them. These outsiders, who must not enter the common house, live in huts near, 
or annexed to, it. Sexual intercourse will occur between master, or mistress, and 
servant; their children, then, are considered the master's and his sister-wife's, or 
the mistress's and her brother-husband's children — viz., members of the horde, 
their natural father or mother not counting at all; in case of war, they will even 
fight against their own ancestors and relatives outside of the horde; they are 
not considered their relatives. This is the germ of matriarchy and patriarchy. 
In the course of time the community of interests between the servant-husband or 
wife and the mistress or master will cause the member of the horde to follow 
him or her into the outside hut, leaving the common house, and thus we obtain 
the family — viz., a relation founded on service, where obedientia, not obsequentia, 
is the foundation, and in which marriage has lost its character of a partnership 
among equals, which it had been in the horde, where either husband or wife 
reigns supreme. The more it became an established custom, the less possible 
would it become for a brother or sister to "marry" each other in the new con- 
ception of the word, until gradually tradition established a divine command- 
ment to avoid such marriages. 
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The common house is now deserted; its inhabitants, if any, are only unmar- 
ried members of the former horde, or it becomes a mere club or meeting-house 
for the tribe. For now the horde has ceased to exist; it has become a tribe — viz., 
a congregation of families, composed of native and foreign elements, in which 
obedientia reigns; the chief is an actual monarch, whether he has the title of one 
or not, and it has an aristocracy, in which the descendency from horde origin is 
expressed. This aristocracy often has a "secret" language ; it is the old horde 
idiom, preserved among those of the purest blood ; other tribes are reported to 
have a special "women's language": the idiom of the foreign wives, preserved 
among their descendants, while the general language of the tribe is the product 
of assimilation between horde and foreign elements. 

The long-house of the lowland horde, constructed on a moist soil exposed to 
inundation, was the original pile dwelling. In trying to raise the floor of their 
dwelling the horde utilized trees, and, where no trees were found, artificial 
piles were driven into the ground to build the houses on. From these pile 
dwellings it was only one step to the real lake dwelling, and lowland hordes and 
lake dwellers are practically synonymous. This correlation is very strongly sup- 
ported by the legends of the nations whose origin can be traced to the lowland 
hordes, which, when stripped of mythical additions of later times, show in a most 
striking manner the relations of their forefathers to the moist element. Their 
occupation, in the rich bottom-lands, was agricultural, while the highland hordes, 
in the seclusion of their individual aggregations, became the originators of arts 
and crafts, and thus of the industries. The desire to have at their command 
persons with such different talents caused the captures of members of the different 
hordes from which the family and tribal relations evolved. This constant assimi- 
lation of most heterogeneous elements created relationships of nations and of 
languages which have as yet never been studied from this point of view by the 
philologists, and while space does not allow to enter here into any detail about 
the ways in which, both in following up national myths and tracing primitive 
word-stems, the author carries on his deductions, it is certain that no ethnologist 
or linguist interested in the problem can afford to let them go unnoticed; for they 
promise to put the discussion upon an entirely new basis. 

So much more is it to be regretted that the author does not shrink from depre- 
ciating the work of other scholars in order to show the merits of his own, and 
it takes a fair-minded reader not to lay the book aside with disgust at his abuse 
of names like Ratzel and Schurtz because he fails to see in what line the merits 
of the "people with ideas" are to be found. Even if we admit that their work is 
incongenial to such an exact thinker as the author, and that parts of it will be 
superseded in the course of time by the results of later investigations, calling then* 
"superficial," "bereft of judgment," "possessed of fixed ideas," does not disprove 
them. Anybody able to wield the weapon of such overwhelming argument — as, 
for instance, Dr. Mucke does — against Schurtz on the subject of the use of the 
common house as the men's house (versus Sch.'s "Mannerbiinde") only debases 
himself by poisoning his weapon as he does, and so much more if they for whom 
the venom is intended are no longer on the field of battle. The book was pub- 
lished in 1905, Ratzel died in 1904, and Schurtz even in 1903. If these passages 
were written before that time, common decency ought to have prompted the 
author to take them out before publication. Moreover, it is evident for any one 
"who has not yet, by self-made associations and empty fancies, been reduced to 
that abnormal condition of the brain which we call fixed idea" that in a majority 
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of cases he evidently misunderstands or misinterprets Ratzel's words. If this may 
be excused in one who probably never worked with the originator of anthropogeo- 
graphy, there is nothing that will acquit him of the charge of unfairness in at- 
tacking a man in 1905 for what he said in the first edition of his book more 
than twenty years ago, when in the second edition, of 1899, a great percentage of 
the very passages on which the criticism is based had been omitted. As to 
obscurity of expression and triteness of style, sentences like these: "Horde is the 
relation of reciprocity between space and the group of people who live on it," or 
"Wherever man lives, he lives on a certain space. But this space becomes a living 
space only by his living on it. There would be no living space if nobody lived 
on it, and there would be no living without a space on which to live," do not 
prove that the author's style is free from the defects which he blames in others. 
He will oblige his readers if in a second edition he spares them the unpleasant 
task of working their way through pages and pages of disparaging remarks in 
order to get what valuable material is imbedded in them, especially in the first 
two chapters, and he will serve his own interest best of all by thus enabling us to 
give him full credit for his work without having first to overcome the disgust 
caused by his way of presenting it. M. K. G. 

Natur and Arbeit. Eine allgemeine Wirtschaftskunde von Prof. 
Dr. Alwin Oppel. Two vols. With numerous illustrations, plates, and maps 
Leipzig- and Vienna, Bibliographisches Institut, 1904. (Pr., M. 20.) 

Another of the beautiful "popular" handbooks published by the Bibliographi- 
cal Institute. It may be called a compendium of economics in the broadest con- 
ception of the word, and will prove a most valuable source both of instruction 
and reference for anybody able to read German. It contains, first, a discussion of 
the natural foundations of economic development, giving brief treatises on 
general geology, minerals, soils, the principles of oceanography and climatology, 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the general principles of the economic 
progress of man ; secondly, a history of economics, in which the economical stages 
of all ages and nations, from primitive man to the eighteenth century, are re- 
viewed ; and thirdly, the products, industries, and commerce of the nations of the 
present, which occupy the second part of the first and the whole of the second 
volume. While the conditions of the country in and for which the book was 
written are naturally given a large part of the book, it is far from being only 
a commercial geography of Germany, and readers of any nationality will find it 
an excellent source of brief information on the essential features of their own 
country in regard to the topics treated. The illustrations — those in the text as 
well as the coloured plates — are fully up to the reputation of the publishers, and 
the maps present in themselves a complete atlas of commercial and economic 
geography. The book ought to be given a place in the library of every com- 
mercial high school whose course stands for more than mere mechanical drill in 
the theory and practice of business. M. K. G. 

Canada in the Twentieth Century By A. G. Bradley, xii and 428 pp., 
Map, 50 Illustrations, and Index. E.P. Dutton &Co., New York, 1904. (Price, $4.) 

We have seen no book that gives so good a picture of Canada and Canadian 
life as is found in this work. The development of the Dominion has been re- 
markably rapid in the past few years, and inquiries have been made for a book 
of this general character. We are glad the want is supplied at last. Of recent 



